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Edith M. Coulter: a Tribute & a Bouquet 


By Henry Miller Madden* 


Ree MANY OF US this 1s a year of anniversaries. For me, it is the 
fortieth anniversary of the beginning of my adult employment as an 
instructor in Stanford University, the thirtieth of my graduation from the 
School of Librarianship, and the twentieth as president of the California 
Library Association. Some may regard this as a steady progression down- 
ward. For all of us, more important, it is the twenty-hith anniversary of 
the Coulter Lectures which were founded during Miss Coulter’s life to 
honor her, and which now cherish her memory. Your invitation to me to 
give this lecture is an honor I appreciate more than I can express. I hope it 
is not so, but this may well be the last lecture to be given by one of Miss 
Coulter’s students. Facing this possibility, I thought it fitting to present 
a tribute to Miss Coulter’s memory and then to offer a bouquet which, I 
think, she would have appreciated. 

Edith Margaret Coulter was born in 1880 in Salinas. She enrolled in 
Stanford University in 1899, and received her degree in January 1905, 
after an interruption of a year because of her health. With preparation for 


*Dr. Madden is University Librarian, California State University, Fresno. His book 
German Travelers in California was published in 1958. This talk was the Edith M. Coulter 
Lecture for 1977 and was delivered December 14 of that year in San Francisco, at the 
annual meeting of the California Library Association. The lecture is sponsored annual- 
ly by the University of California, Berkeley, School of Library & Information Studies. 
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teaching in mind, Miss Coulter majored in German, which was the most 
popular language in American high schools before we entered the Euro- 
pean war in 1917. But as she came closer to graduation, she became more 
interested in history than in German, and studied under such eminent 
scholars and teachers as Max Farrand and Ephraim Douglass Adams. The 
preparation of papers for her courses in history led Miss Coulter to an 
intensive use of the university library and this, in turn, led to curiosity 
about the work of the librarian. Abandoning the thought of teaching, 
Miss Coulter decided to follow the calling to which she was to give lus- 
ter for over half a century. 

Miss Coulter was attracted to the New York State Library School at 
Albany, which was then the mecca for students of library economy. There, 
sharing the optimism of the young profession and the almost evangelistic 
fervor which characterized these early days of librarianship, Miss Coulter 
spent the two years from 1905 to 1907 in the program which led to the 
degree of Bachelor of Library Science. 

Returning to her native state, Miss Coulter was employed briefly in 
the Berkeley Public Library, but in the autumn of 1907 she returned to 
Stanford as a cataloguer. In 1911 her closest friend, Beulah Cross, who 
had become the wife of Harold Leupp, the Assistant Librarian of the 
University of California, prevailed upon Miss Coulter to leave Stanford 
and to accept the position of Senior Assistant Librarian in the University 
of California. After four years in this post, Miss Coulter was appointed 
in 1915 to the charge of the Reference Department, and in this position 
she remained until 1927. During these twelve years Miss Coulter was 
exposed to the full ranges of questions of fact and interpretation pre- 
sented to the reference department of a great university library, and on 
her quick mind they left an impression which she shared with the genera- 
tions of students who were to be both the evidence and the legacy of her 
contribution to humanity. From the beginning of her service at the Uni- 
versity of California, Miss Coulter participated in every step in the devel- 
opment of instruction in librarianship. 

The University began teaching librarianship in the summer of 1912 — 
another anniversary, the sixty-fifth. During the succeeding thirty-seven 
years Miss Coulter was actively connected with teaching, and in this 
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exacting occupation she established her superlative reputation. From 
1927 until her retirement in 1949 Miss Coulter devoted all her time to 
teaching, offering courses in reference, subject bibliography, government 
publications, and the history of books and libraries. 

I will interrupt this memoir at this point to introduce myself in the 
narrative. In 1946 I entered the School of Librarianship prepared for dis- 
appointment in what I regarded as a semi-vocational program. After all, 
Thad studied under some of the most distinguished professors at Stanford 
and Columbia, and I was not unacquainted with the birch and the black- 
board myself. I had just completed four years of securely land-based naval 
service in London, Paris, Frankfurt, and Berlin. I was, indeed, prepared 
for a letdown and a disappointment. But, from the first day, I recognized 
that I was in the presence of a teacher far superior to any I had ever had. 
As her friend and colleague, Ethelyn Markley wrote, ‘‘Perhaps the most 
memorable of all Miss Coulter’s happy faculties was the quality of her 
teaching. It was exciting, provocative, and, best of all, enjoyable because 
she so obviously enjoyed doing it. Those who were fortunate enough to 
be in her classes realized at once that they were a privileged group. There 
was complete rapport between teacher and students — an indefinable at- 
mosphere in the classroom that evoked immediate and enthusiastic re- 
sponse.’ 

The year moved on, with each day in Miss Coulter’s class increasingly 
more enjoyable. Looking back now, thirty years later, 1 am sure that 
probably no one in America has ever taught reference librarianship and 
bibliography more competently. Miss Coulter taught subjects which re- 
quire clarity and precision, and she taught them clearly and precisely. She 
had a rare talent for constructing assignments which set the students on 
the search for answers with the assurance that the answer was to be 
found, would be useful when found, and that the path followed would 
remain in his mind as one which also offered views into beguiling side- 
paths for later exploration. Almost as unspoken compensation to Miss 
Coulter for having laid out such a rewarding excursion into the realm of 
reference works, the student felt obliged to submit answers which shared 
Miss Coulter’s clarity and precision. 

There was never a parading of useless erudition or riding of hobby- 
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horses in Miss Coulter’s classes. She knew, and her students were to 
know, that there could never be enough time to cover all the most impor- 
tant aspects of reference librarianship. Illustrative material and fasci- 
nating sidelights there were in plenty, but no fads or bravura. 

Entirely inexplicable was Miss Coulter’s ability to hold the attention 
and to earn the respect of students from as widely divergent backgrounds 
as those from which the library school classes came. Especially at the time 
of my attendance the ages of the students varied by as much as twenty 
years; some were just out of college, some, like me, were bemedaled vet- 
erans. But all were bonded in the atmosphere of enthusiasm and devotion 
which spread through Miss Coulter’s classes from our first days. 

Her voice, though not robust, was melodious and highly capable of 
shades of inflection to illustrate her points. When her brilliant wit 
brought the class to a burst of laughter, a shy smile would briefly steal 
over her face. Both in class and in private conversations with students, 
Miss Coulter had the endearing practice of expressing delighted astonish- 
ment at statements of facts and opinion which must have long been well 
known to her. Another characteristic of her modest manner was the trait 
of putting assertions in the form of diffdent questions or suggestions and 
permitting her interlocutor to seize the glory of confirming them as estab- 
lished facts. 

All through her years of increasing age Miss Coulter never lost the elfin 
charm which characterized her teaching, nor did she lose the faculty of 
being warmly responsive to her students’ plans, hopes, and aspirations. 
Her Fanti and happy life came swiftly, without disabling ailments, to 
an end in January 1963, in her eighty-third year. 

There is little point in mentioning the formal honors which she re- 
ceived in her lifetime, but, as a bridge to the rest of my talk, I should like 
to refresh your recollection of her published contributions to the history 
of our native state. : 

Tt was in 1937 —a fortieth anniversary, therefore — that her frst work, 
The Drawings and Letters of Daniel Wadsworth Coit, an Artist in El Dorado, was 
issued by the Book Club of California. There followed her editions of 
Captain Beechey’s Account of a Visit to California, 1826-27 and Vance’s 
A Camera in the Gold Rush. With Mrs. Jeanne Van Nostrand she wrote 
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Califorma Pictorial and she edited Gregory's Guide for California Travelers. 
Finally, in 1952, she produced Henry Miller’s Account of a Tour of the Cali- 
forma Missions, 1856. These works testify to her interest in, and com- 
mand of, the literature of travel in California. 

As a bouquet to Miss Coulter, I should like to conduct you ona guided 
tour of one aspect of California travel literature — that of German travel- 
ers. I think this is especially appropriate in that it unites her interest in 
the general subject with the emphasis of her undergraduate study of 
German. 

I know it is somewhat fashionable to deride the literature of travel, 
and certainly this is deserved if the author is someone of the Richard 
Halliburton stamp — if anyone can remember that far back. But surely as 
sagacious a person as Miss Coulter would not waste time on the editing 
of six books, which were essentially early travel accounts of California, 
if there was no substance in them. Indeed, travel accounts of California 
are largely an unexplored mine, deserving far more attention from scholar 
and librarian. 

For a number of years I have been collecting works in German descrip- 
tive of California, and for this I have two principal reasons. The first is 
that there is very little competition, so that most of them are within my 
means. The second is that they are a pleasant distraction from the one 
tongue that an ungenerous nature gives most of us. It is really refreshing 
to exercise an acquired skill, to see mental processes reflected in a different 
linguistic mirror. 

Although it is hard to generalize about national peculiarities (and cer- 
tainly unfashionable to do so), the German travelers were, in the major- 
ity, inclined to be sympathetic to the sights and conditions they encoun- 
tered in California, and in many cases they were strongly partisan to 
American life in California. Their friendly attitude is in great contrast to 
the hostility shown by many English travelers and the supercilious be- 
wilderment affected by French travelers. Their untutored ears were not 
annoyed by the American accent which was an ever-present bar to Eng- 
lish friendship; defective service in the hotels they took as an incident of 
travel in the great republic rather than as a sign of personal hostility. Per- 
haps more keenly aware of the immigrants’ opportunity for economic ad- 
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vance, they did not devote pages to condemning the pursuit of wealth, as 
John Stuart Mill did when he wrote that in America the life of one sex 
was ‘‘devoted to dollar hunting and the other to the breeding of dollar 
hunters.”’ ‘The German travelers were perhaps more naive than their con- 
temporaries from other countries and their naivete made them more ap- 
preciative and friendly. 

The ranks of those who wrote accounts of their sojourn in California 
from the Gold Rush to the turn of the century contain both the repre- 
sentative and the offbeat. Some examples of each type will illustrate well 
the diversity we find among these German travelers. 

The first is one who was both representative and offbeat. She was one 
of the remarkable women of the nineteenth century — but alas, somewhat 
forgotten today. Ida Pfeiffer was a female Phileas Fogg, if that is not too 
alliterative a comparison. She was born in Vienna in 1797, and spent her 
childhood vying with five brothers in boyishness. Disappointed in a 
young love, she eventually determined to marry the first man of mature 
years who offered himself. This turned out to be a Dr. Pfeiffer of Lem- 
berg, whom she married in 1820 when she was twenty-three and’ he 
forty-six. After rearing two sons, she was suddenly overcome by wander- 
lust. At the age of forty-five she began a series of travels entirely by her- 
self, as her husband was too old to wander or lust. These journeys she 
financed with her small savings and the results of her writings, as well as 
by assiduous begging of free passage. She made two circumnavigations in 
the years 1846-48 and 1851-55. On the second she visited California 
in 1853, spending the months from September to December. 

In San Francisco Frau Pfeiffer noticed the narrow, low dwellings, with 
their tiny parlors; the bedrooms seemed designed for Lilliputians. At 
dinner there were either no napkins, or tiny ones, as if for dolls; the lack 
of this convenience she laid to the high cost of laundry — two bits for 
one napkin. The social historian is grateful for a useful list of costs, be- 
cause he knows Ida counted her pennies and permitted no compromise 
with truth in her narrative. Really a dedicated traveler, Ida visited public 
institutions which the modern traveler shuns. In order to inspect the jail, 
she had to get half a dozen permits from various offices. She wrote, ““A 
comical misunderstanding arose when I showed my permit to the director 
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of the jail. Because no one in San Francisco takes time to visit a public 
institution unless he has business there, the director thought I had come 
to visit a prisoner. He did not read the permit through, but stared at my 
name. He thought a while, and finally said that he did not believe there 
was a prisoner of that name in jail.’’ Ida finally got in, and reported that 
the jail consisted of dark and damp little cells, each containing six pris- 
oners, so cramped that the unfortunates had hardly place to sleep. The 
floor was not planked, there were no benches or cots, and if the prisoners 
did not bring bedding with them they did without. How many reports in 
our own language give such a detailed picture of the San Francisco cala- 
boose of 1853? 

In this year, when gold still dominated the California firmament, Ida 
noticed vegetables. She saw a pumpkin weighing one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, a cabbage two and a half feet in diameter, and a corn- 
stalk seventeen feet high. Prophetically she exclaimed, ‘“What cannot 
California produce if the people will busy themselves more with agri- 
culture and culture?’’ 

From San Francisco Frau Pfeiffer went up the Sacramento to visit Gen- 
eral Sutter, and up the coast to Crescent City in order to visit Indians 
who had not been corrupted by the whites. As usual, she bummed a free 
ticket, remarking incidentally that the Americans were not so stingy as 
the English. The Crescent City which she saw was still less than a year 
old, with a blockhouse for protection against the natives. From the new 
settlement the fifty-six year old Ida set out on foot for the Smith River, 
accompanied by a German sailor who had settled at Crescent City. They 
spent several nights in the huts of the Indians and walked northward into 
Oregon. Ida described a meal with the Indians. “From the heads and tails 
[of salmon] they prepare a sort of soup. They fill a basket with water and 
throw glowing stones into it, which they continuously replace with 
freshly glowing ones; when the water boils they throw in the heads and 
tails and let them boil for some time. This procedure requires very little 
time, less than on our metal stoves. The soup looked gray and thick, be- 
cause some ashes always entered the basket with the stones. They ladle 
out the soup with mussel shells and drink it. Then they roast acorns in the 
hot ashes. These, along with long, thin grass roots, serve as dessert. The 
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roots are eaten not only raw, but unwashed, with the earth clinging to 
them. They taste uncommonly delicate and fine. . . . ‘This meal would have 
been altogether rich and tasty if only the two chief condiments had not 
been missing — cleanliness and salt, both unknown to these people.”’ 

So back to San Francisco, and an excursion to San Jose, and then an- 
other determined visit to a shipping office, and Ida gallantly took off with 
her deadhead ticket for Panama in the steamer Golden Gate. Ida paid off 
handsomely. ‘‘I have never in my life seen,’’ she wrote, ‘‘a more beautiful 
ship. . . . The installation of the first-class was magnificent in every re- 
spect, and the second-class hardly less so; even the third-class was perfect 
in 1ts way.’’ One wonders in which class the grateful passenger was ac- 
commodated. 

This second trip around the world was Frau Pfeiffer’s last. She did get 
to Madagascar on another jaunt, but returned sick to Vienna, where she 
died in 1858. She was a valued correspondent of Humboldt, and an hon- 
orary member of the Berlin Geographical Society. 

The next traveler to be considered here definitely belongs to the off- 
beat group. He was the Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria, whose 
eccentricity (less dangerous than those of some others of his family) was 
a passion for travel and the publication at his own expense of sumptuous 
studies of places visited. ‘The archduke was chietly interested in the islands 
of the Mediterranean which he visited in his steam yacht, but sometimes 
he ventured further afield. In 1876, at the age of twenty-nine, he made an 
extended visit to Los Angeles, which he was perhaps entitled to call ‘‘a 
flower in the golden land.” After all, in 1876 Oklahoma was still Indian 
Territory, and Iowans lived in Iowa, and Los Angeles admitted its rus- 
ticity. The archduke was really perceptive and thorough, and his book 
A Flower from the Golden Land, or, Los Angeles, published for his friends at 
Prague in 1878, is one of the significant books about southern California. 
A translation was published in 1929 by Jake Zeitlin. 

Another book of Ludwig Salvator, with the ofthand title of Around the 
World Without Intending To Do So, was published in 1881. It records a 
short stay in California en route home from Australia. The preface gives 
us a wonderful insight into an archducal mind and also into the easy life 
of the ‘eighties: ““Having returned from my winter excursion, I have been 
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asked by many acquaintances where I was and what I saw. Because it 
would be too long and too boring to tell the same thing to everybody, I 
conceived the idea of publishing my log book and giving a copy as an 
answer... . lhope that these pages will induce many of my acquaintances 
- to spend a winter in a similar excursion, instead of squatting in one of 
our winter resorts. If they should inquire about the cost, they may be told 
that for six of us it was $10,000.”’ And this was only twenty-eight years 
after his energetic countrywoman had bummed her way around the 
world! 

Our tour will be completed with our next traveler. In 1893 Baron 
Gustav von Berg, who was a wealthy estate owner in Kapuvar, in Hun- 
gary, decided it was unthinkable that he had not seen the United States. 
His only son had married an American girl, and his daughter Mimi, aged 
eighteen, clamored to accompany him. So the sixty-five year old baron, 
his eighteen-year-old daughter, and her English companion, Miss Patti- 
son, prepared to depart. Mimi’s aunts were horrified: the poor girl would 
be scalped by Arapahoes, robbed by highwaymen, or ground up by 
accident-prone American trains. Despite these lamentations, the baron 
prepared assiduously for the voyage: he read twenty-four books in Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and English on the United States; warned that polishing 
of boots was unknown in America, he had a leather case constructed in 
Vienna to contain brushes, waxes, and dyes; his doctor told him that 
drugstores in America were poison shops, and drew up a list of remedies 
which an apothecary in Vienna prepared in copious amounts, stowed in 
their own specially made trunk; for protection, his son’s revolver was 
added to the luggage. At last, on 25 July 1893, the baron and his two 
young ladies set out from Kapuvar for America. 

With teutonic thoroughness the baron laid out an itinerary which took 
them from New York to Boston, back to New York, to Albany, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Yellowstone, Ta- 
coma, San Francisco, Monterey, Yosemite, Fresno, Los Angeles, Grand 
Canyon, Santa Fe, Denver, St. Louis, again to Chicago, to Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, New Orleans, Chattanooga, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and back to New York. 


The excursion lasted ninety-five days and covered 11,000 miles. 
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Twenty-five of the ninety-five nights were passed in sleeping cars. The 
entire journey in America, for the three travelers, cost $4,500 — about 
$16 a day for each person — a rather large sum, considering that a room 
could be had in the Palace Hotel for a dollar and a half. 

The baron wrote extensive letters to his dear ones at home and on his 
return, after they had been polished and supplied with facts from his 
notes, they were published in Vienna in 1894. They constitute a remark- 
ably good book — perceptive, good-natured, buoyant, enthusiastic. His 
letters show him to have been good-humored and highly adaptable, and 
not above poking fun at himself: “How that boot-shining chest discom- 
moded me! It was never opened, yet I always had shined boots in Amer- 
ica. | remember entrusting my shoes to the knowing hands of two smiling 
Negro youths on the street in Los Angeles — at the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona they were still mirror bright.’’ The chest of medicines was a casualty 
of American porters at Yellowstone, a welter of thick, brown, penetrat- 
ing goo and broken glass, quickly discarded; it was no loss, for all three 
travelers enjoyed the best of health and patronized the “‘richly supplied 
drugstores’ chiefly for excellent lemonades. 

As the party traveled farther west, the baron’s admiration and enthu- 
siasm for America increased. Despite his sixty-five years he scrambled to 
the top of Vernal Fall in Yosemite and rode a mule along Yosemite’s 
granite wall to Glacier Point. In Fresno, then a small town of 10,000, 
he visited the district fair and the horse races, two vineyards, the opera 
house, and the county jail. “It was a wonderful day as all days seem to 
be in this blessed California. We could not take our eyes off the abun- 
dance of kind Mother Nature,” he wrote. 

Finally, may we imagine a scene in the gardens of the Hotel del Monte 
in Monterey one fine September day in 1893? Baron von Berg, strolling in 
the grounds with Mimi and Miss Pattison, stops to chat with a pretty 
little girl of thirteen who had been taken by her mother the short distance 
from Salinas for an outing on the coast. He enquires her name. “My name 
is Edith Coulter, sir.”’ | 

We have come full circle. 
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Adrian Wilson, the Book Designer 
in Tuscany Alley: a Continued Checklist 


By Jane Wilson* 


| ee OVER TEN YEARS AGO, and at the time of the pub- 
lication of his The Design of Books, an Adrian Wilson Checklist, with 
an account of his career as a printer and book designer, appeared in the 
Quarterly News-Letter.t Since then Wilson has been devoting less of his 
time to printing and more to the design of books and with his wife Joyce, 
to the pursuit of the history of the planning and design of the Nuremberg 
Chronicle of 1493. 

The Wilsons have made four trips to Europe since 1968 as part of the 
research and writing which culminated in the publication in 1976 of The 
Making of the Nuremberg Chronicle (item 154). Although the book, pub- 
lished in the Netherlands, did not reach our shores in any quantity until 
1977, a second edition has already appeared. Thus, it seems appropriate 
at this time to update the Wilson Checklist for the use of collectors of 
his imprints as well as for those who have been following his career as a 
designer and author. 

Wilson’s interest in the field of design in the earliest years of printing 
grew out of his experience with hand-set type and letterpress printing 
and he has been most intrigued with the concept of the planning of com- 


*Jane Wilson, Book Club member and a former director, is International Relations 
Officer for the American Library Association headquarters in Chicago. The similarity 
of names is merely a coincidence. 


1. Wilson, Jane. ‘“‘Adrian Wilson: The Book Designer in Tuscany Alley.”’ Book Club of 
California Quarterly News-Letter, XX XIII, No. 2, Spring 1968, pp. 27-36; XXXII, No. 
S,oummerml968, pp.03—/3. 
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plex pictorial books, such as the Chronicle, where some 1800 illustra- 
tions had to be fitted with their related text into a predetermined page 
size. 

In 1965, while documenting the above-mentioned work on contem- 
porary book design, Wilson learned of the preservation of ‘‘a manu- 
script’ for the Nuremberg Chronicle in the Stadtbibliotek Niirnberg. 
These manuscript-layouts, or Exemplars, contained the handwritten texts 
in Latin and the German translation from which the printers set the type 
for the Chronicle and each incorporated into complete layouts the out- 
line sketches for the woodcuts in their desired positions. These Exem- 
plars are the earliest known layouts for printed books. Reproductions of 
some of the German Exemplar pages were published in 1967 by Wilson 
with an explanatory text in The Design of Books, while, in 1969, he printed 
The Nuremberg Chronicle Designs (Item 122), a description and reproduc- 
tion of part of the Latin Exemplar, for the Roxburghe and Zamorano 
Clubs. In this study, Wilson strongly suggested that there must have been 
layout studies which preceded the Exemplars. The preliminary layouts 
for sixteen pages were in fact discovered in 1972 as endpapers of a Ger- 
man Bible printed by Koberger. 

While seeking to increase his knowledge of the steps in the creation of 
an early illustrated printed book, Wilson has continued to print or design 
anywhere from two to seven books a year. And, as might be expected 
from someone with such an interest, he has been designing more art and 
photographic books, many of them large quantity items which reach a 
broader audience and where price becomes an important factor, such as 
with the museum catalogs. Often rather than working from straight text, 
the book is created out of the pictorial material available. In the case of 
Imogen! (Item 144), Wilson collaborated in choosing and organizing the 
photographs and during the process the 91-year-old photographer’s salty 
comments were tape-recorded and edited for use as occasional captions. 

Another venture has been added to his career through the production, 
under the imprint of The Press in Tuscany Alley, of limited editions of 
colorful children’s books written and illustrated by Joyce and printed 
from her linoleum block cuts. She created decorative initials and ten full- 
page illustrations for the Press’s 1978 publication of a special edition of 
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R. L. Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses containing nine poems not 
previously included. 

As always, a book either printed or designed by Wilson is a joy to be- 
hold and his continued success in his chosen field can be documented by 
the number of awards bestowed on his books both here and abroad. 


AN ADRIAN WILSON CHECKLIST 


Items in this Checklist were either printed or designed by Adrian Wilson. 
The first two items listed were inadvertently omitted from the Checklist 
appearing in the Summer 1968 Quarterly News-Letter. The numbering con- 
tinues that of the earlier Checklist. 


353 
[37a] Western Books, 1953. Los Angeles, Rounce & Coffin Club, 1953. 40 pages. 
13%x4s. 
Printed by Adrian Wilson, San Francisco. 
Libra and Deepdene types. 


1961 
[74a] Sanford, Fillmore H. Psychology; AScientific Study of Man. San Francisco, Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc., 569 pages. 1014 x 8. 
Lydian and Bulmer types. 


1968 
[114] Booth, Stephen. The Book Called Holinshed’s Chronicles. An account of its inception, 
purpose, contributors, contents, publication, revision and influence on William Shakespeare. With a 
leaf from the 1587 edition. San Francisco, Book Club of California, 1968. 84 pages. 
14% x 8%. 500 copies. 

Designed and printed by Adrian Wilson at his Press in Tuscany Alley, San Francisco. 
Monotype composition in Centaur designed by Bruce Rogers and Arrighi designed by 
Frederic Warde. Curtis Rag natural laid and Tweedweave papers. Illustrations repro- 
duced from a 1577 Chronicles belonging to Charles Polk. 


[115] Mathes, W. Michael. Vizcaino and Spanish Expansion in the Pacific Ocean 1580-1630. 
San Francisco, California Historical Society, 1968. 186 pages. 9144 x64. 
Janson type. 


[116] Maupassant, Guy de. Bel-Ami. With an introduction by Alec Waugh and illus- 
trations by Bernard Lamotte. New York, Limited Editions Club, 1968. 266 pages. 
114% x 8%. 1500 copies. 

In slipcase. This edition of Bel-Ami was planned for the members of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club by Adrian Wilson. The composition and printing of the text were done by 
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Louis D. Colish at the Press of A. Colish in Mt. Vernon, New York. The illustrations 
were painted by Bernard Lamotte. Also issued by The Heritage Press, New York. Fon- 
tanesi and Fournier types. 


[117] Project Find in Santa Cruz County, California. Photographed, written, and designed 
by the workshop “‘Images and Words: the Making of a Photographic Book,”’ conducted 
by Ansel Adams, Beaumont and Nancy Newhall, Adrian Wilson, and Pirkle Jones, July 
1-13, 1968. Workshop held at the University of California, Santa Cruz. Santa Cruz, 
1968. 83 pages. l1 x 84. 

Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[118] Schulz, Juergen. Venetian Painted Ceilings of the Renaissance. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1968. 244 pages. 12144 x9 \. 
Bembo type. Western Books Exhibition. 


[119] Treutlein, Theodore E. San Francisco Bay: Discovery and Colonization, 1769-1776. 
San Francisco, California Historical Society, 1968. 152 pages. 9144 x64. 
Janson type. 


[120] Van Nostrand, Jeanne. A Pictorial and Narrative History of Monterey, Adobe Capital of 
California, 1770-1847. San Francisco, California Historical Society, 1968. 100 pages. 
133x110. 

Contains forty plates reproducing rare views of Monterey. The typefaces are Van 
Dijck and Monterey. Western Books Exhibition. 


1969 
[121] Clarke, Dwight Lancelot. William Tecumseh Sherman: Gold Rush Banker. San Fran- 
cisco, California Historical Society, 1969. 446 pages. 9144 x64. 
Endpapers are reproductions of map of San Francisco. Janson type. 


[122] Wilson, Adrian. The Nuremberg Chronicle Designs. An account of the new discovery of the 
carliest known layouts for a printed book: the Exemplars for the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 
with pages from the Latin Exemplar reproduced for the first time. San Francisco, Printed for the 
members of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco and the Zamorano Club of Los An- 
geles, 1969. 41 pages. 13 34 x 8 %. 350 copies printed. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson at his Press in Tuscany Alley, San Francisco with the 
assistance of Clifford Burke. Centaur and Arrighi types. Western Books Exhibition. 


Lo70 


[123] Adams, Ansel. Portfolio V. New York, Parasol Press, 1970. Four leaves, ten 
mounted photographs. 110 copies. 23 x 19. 
In portfolio. Introductory material designed by Adrian Wilson. Centaur type. 


[124] Adams, Mark. Mark Adams. An exhibition of tapestries, paintings, stained glass windows 
and architectural designs; February 20—April 26, 1970, California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. San Francisco, 1970. 64 pages. 1Ox 7 %. 
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Foreword by Ian McKibbin White. Text by William H. Elsner. Embossed tapestry 


monogram on cover. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[125] The de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. The Dr. T. Edward and Tullah 
Hanley Memorial Collection. San Francisco, 1970. 63 pages. 10x 74. 

Foreword by Ian McKibbin White. Text by F. Lanier Graham. Exhibited at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, October 21—December 6, 1970. Centaur and 
Arrighi types. 


[126] Friends of Photography. Discovery: Inner and Outer Worlds. Carmel, 1970. Four 
pages of text, fifteen photographic reproductions. 14 x 11. 2500 copies. 
Portfolio II. Introduction by Wynn Bullock. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[127] Lord, Albert Bates, compiler. Russian Folk Tales. Selected and edited by Albert 
B. Lord. Illustrated by Teje Etchemendy. New York. Printed for the Members of the 
Limited Editions Club, 1970. 196 pages. 10 5¢ x 8. 1500 copies. 

In slipcase. Printed by the Connecticut Printers of Hartford. Also issued by the 
Heritage Press, Avon, Connecticut. Sapphire and Palatino types. 


[128] Salz, Helen. Poems & Pictures 1918-1970. San Francisco, Adrian Wilson, 1970. 
81 pages. 10 x 6 34. 175 copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson at the Press in Tuscany Alley, San Francisco. Centaur and 
Arrighi types. Western Books Exhibition. 


1971 
[129] The de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. Three Centuries of American 
Painting From the Collection of the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum and the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. San Francisco, 1971. 111 pages. 101% x7 34. 
Preface by Ian McKibbin White. Foreword by Norton Simon. Introduction by F. 
Lanier Graham. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[130] The Hart Chronicles, Comprising Some Recollections, Tributes, and Broadsides by a Few of 
the Relations, Friends, and Admirers of James D. Hart on the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday, 
April 18, 1971. San Francisco, Privately Printed, 1971. 37 pages. 

Only one copy bound for James D. Hart. Chapters five and six have been printed by 
Grabhorn-Hoyem, San Francisco with drawings by Andrew Hoyem and Philip Van 
Over. Type composition was executed by Jane Grabhorn and Robert Grabhorn. The 
other chapters have been printed by Adrian Wilson at the Press in Tuscany Alley, San 
Francisco. The text type has been composed by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, in Centaur and Arrighi designed by Bruce Rogers and Frederic Warde, respec- 
tively. The paper is a genuine handmade from the W. S. Hodgkinson Mill in Wookey 
Hole, England, supplied by Grabhorn-Hoyem and damped before printing. The end- 
papers have been designed by Ruth Armer Bransten and printed on the presses of the 
MJB Co. After the copy was struck off, the type was cast into San Francisco Bay from 
the South Tower of the Golden Gate Bridge, in homage to Cobden-Sanderson. Supple- 
mentary broadsides printed by Jane Grabhorn and Grabhorn-Hoyem. 
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[131] Kala, Dan. Isracl is Alive and Well and Full of People. Los Angeles, Mara Books. 
1971. 96 pages. 714% x 9 5%. 
Title also in Hebrew calligraphy. Optima type. 


[132] Western Books, 1971. Thirtieth Annual Exhibition. Los Angeles, Rounce & Coffin 
Club, 1971. 61 pages. 53g x7 \. 

Design and production by Adrian Wilson at the Press in Tuscany Alley, San Fran- 
cisco. Spectrum type. 


1972 
[133] Baird, Joseph Armstrong. Historic Lithographs of San Francisco. By Joseph Armstrong 
Baird, Jr. and Edwin Clyve Evans. San Francisco, S. A. Waterson for Burger-Evans, 
1972. 40 pages, 40 reproductions of lithographs. 23 x 35. 1000 copies. 
Typographical design by Adrian Wilson. Bembo type. 


[134] Baer, Morley. Adobes in the Sun: Portraits of a Tranquil Era. Photographs by Morley 
Baer. Text by Augusta Fink, with Amelie Elkinton. San Francisco, Chronicle Books, 
1972. 144 pages. 9144 x 12. 

Palatino type. 


[135] O’Neill, Eugene. Ah, Wilderness! With an Introduction by Walter Kerr and illus- 
trations by Shannon Stirnweis. New York, Printed for the Members of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club, 1972. 161 pages. 8 x 11. 1500 copies. 

In slipcase. Designed by Adrian Wilson, composed in Kennerley type with Mars 
title lettering by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Francisco and printed there by Clifford 
Burke. ‘The illustrations were painted by Shannon Stirnweis. Also issued by the Heri- 
tage Press, Avon, Connecticut. 


[136] Walter, Eric. Echeveria. San Francisco, California Academy of Sciences, 1972. 
426 pages. 10144x 7. 
Times Roman and Van Krimpen Open types. 


1973 
[137] Adams, Ansel. Portfolio VI. New York, Parasol Press, 1973. Five leaves, ten 
mounted photographs. 110 copies. 23 x 29. 
In portfolio. Introductory material designed by Adrian Wilson. Centaur type. 


[138] Corn, Wanda M. The Art of Andrew Wyeth. With contributions by Brian O’Do- 
herty, Richard Meryman, E. P. Richardson. Greenwich, Conn., published for the Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco by the New York Graphic Society Ltd., 1973. 176 
pages. 9144x124. 

Issued in connection with the exhibition held at the M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum of the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, June 16—September 3, 1973. Bembo 
type. 


[139] Doten, Alfred. The Journals of Alfred Doten 1849-1903. Edited by Walter Van 
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Tilburg Clark. Reno, Nevada, University of Nevada Press, 1973.3 volumes. 10 x 6 34. 
In slipcase. Designed by Adrian Wilson and John Beyer. 


[140] Monet, Claude. Claude Monet, Paintings in California Collections. San Francisco, The 
Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 1973. 31 pages. 10 x 7. 

Preface by lan McKibbin White; ‘‘Monet and the Impressionists” by F. Lanier Gra- 
ham; ‘‘Claude Monet; an Introduction to his Life and Art”’ by William H. Elsner. 
Exhibited at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, January 19—March 17, 1974; 
The Santa Barbara Museum of Art, March 23—May 5, 1974; The Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego, May 18—June 30, 1974. Centaur and Arrighi type. 


[141] Three Centuries of French Art: Selections From the Norton Simon, Inc. Museum of Art and 
the Norton Simon Foundation. San Francisco, The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco: 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 1973. 175 pages. 11 x 8 14. 

Edited with an introductory essay by F. Lanier Graham. Preface by Ian McKibbin 
White. Foreword by Norton Simon. Exhibited at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor beginning May 3, 1973. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[142] Wilson, Joyce Lancaster. The Four Kings of the Forest. A Fable written and illus- 
trated by Joyce Lancaster Wilson. San Francisco, The Press in Tuscany Alley, 1973. 
12 leaves. 9 74 x 8 3g. 275 copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson and Lucy Dines at The Press in Tuscany Alley, San Fran- 
cisco on Ingres moldmade paper from France with linoleum blocks cut by the author and 
Centaur type. Printed on double leaves and bound in Chinese style. Western Books Ex- 
hibition. Bunte Kinderwelt Internationale Bilderbuchausstellung (Offenbach). 


1974 
[143] Adams, Ansel. Ansel Adams: Images 1923-1974. Foreword by Wallace Stegner. 
Boston, New York Graphic Society, 1974. 127 pages. 141% x 17 3%. 

In slipcase. Centaur and Arrighi types. Endpapers: Clearing Storm, Sonoma County 
Hills, California c. 1960. The book is published in a regular edition and in a deluxe edi- 
tion containing a signed and numbered original photograph, printed by Ansel Adams 
especially for that edition. ‘The deluxe edition is limited to 1000 copies. AIGA Fifty 
Books of the Year, Western Books Exhibition, Best Books of the World (Leipzig). 


[144] Cunningham, Imogen. Imogen! Imogen Cunningham Photographs 1910-1973. Intro- 
duction by Margery Mann. Seattle and London, published for the Henry Art Gallery by 
the University of Washington Press, 1974. 110 pages. 84x 11 \4. 

Published in connection with an exhibition shown at the Henry Art Gallery, Univer- 
sity of Washington, March 23—April 21, 1974. The design on the endpapers of the cloth- 
bound edition and the inside cover of the paperbound edition is taken from a photograph 
by Imogen Cunningham of a sculpture in her garden: Cement and Iron Design by Florence 
Alston Swift. Centaur and Bembo types. AAUP Book Show 1975, AIGA Fifty Books 
of the Year, Western Books Exhibition. 
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[145] Wilder, Thornton. Our Town: A Play in Three Acts. With an introduction by 
Brooks Atkinson and illustrated by Robert J. Lee. Avon, Connecticut, Printed for the 
Members of the Limited Editions Club, 1974. 118 pages. 12 x 84. 2000 copies. 

In slipcase. Printed by the Meriden Gravure Company in Meriden, Connecticut. 
Van Dijck and Caslon Open types. 


1975 

[146] Three Centuries of French Art: Selections From the Norton Simon, Inc. Museum of Art and 
the Norton Simon Foundation. Volume II. San Francisco, The Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco: California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 1975. 123 pages. 11 x 8. 

Exhibited at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor beginning October 19, 
1974. Preface by lan McKibbin White. Foreword by Norton Simon. Introduction by 
F. Lanier Graham. Designed by Adrian Wilson in collaboration with F. Lanier Gra- 
ham. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[147] Wilson, Joyce Lancaster. The Ark of Noah. Written and illustrated by Joyce Lan- 
caster Wilson. San Francisco, The Press in Tuscany Alley, 1975. 24 pages. 12 54 x 10. 
300 copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson at The Press in Tuscany Alley assisted by Rick Wachs and 
Thomas Whitridge. The type is Centaur designed by Bruce Rogers. The papers are 
Simpson Lee Recycled Text and Strathmore Grandee cover. Hand bound in an edition 
limited to 300 copies, numbered and signed by the author/illustrator. Western Books 
Exhibition. Bunte Kinderwelt Internationale Bilderbuchausstellung. 


[148] Wilson, Norman. The Miracle. First Annual Norman Wilson Memorial Conference: Ex- 
ploring Nonviolent Resolution of Conflict, August 17—August 23, 1975, Putney, Vermont. San 
Francisco, 1975. 10 pages. 9 34 x 6. 80 copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson at The Press in Tuscany Alley, San Francisco. Talk first 
given to the Friends Girls’ School in Tokyo on the anniversary of Pearl Harbor in 1964 
while the printer’s brother was Quaker International Affairs Representative. The Friends 
Journal printed it in its December 1, 1965 issue. Bembo type. 


1976 
[149] Adams, Ansel. Portfolio VIL. New York, Parasol Press, 1976. Five leaves, twelve 


mounted photographs. 110 copies. 23 x 29. 
In portfolio. Introductory material designed by Adrian Wilson. Centaur type. 


[150] American Art. An Exhibition from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd. 
Exhibited at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, from April 17 
through July 31, 1976 and at the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, from 
September 16 through November 7, 1976. A narrative and critical catalogue by E. P. 
Richardson. San Francisco, The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 1976. 247 pages. 


llx 8. 
Designed and produced by Adrian Wilson in collaboration with Jack Stauffacher. 


Spectrum type. 
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[151] Defoe, Daniel. Roxana, The Fortunate Mistress: Or a History of the Life and Vast Variety 
of Fortunes of Mademoiselle De Beleau, Afterwards Called the Countess De Wintselheim in Ger- 
many, Being the Person Known by the Name of Lady Roxana in the Time of Charles II. With an 
introduction by James Sutherland and woodcuts by Bernd Kroeber. Avon, Connecticut, 
Printed for Members of the Limited Editions Club, 1976. 256 pages. 1114 x 8 34. 
2000 copies. 

In slipcase. Printed at The Stinehour Press, Lunenburg, Vermont on a warm white 
eggshell finish stock made specially for Roxana at the Monadnock Mill in Bennington, 
New Hampshire. Goudy Ornate and Bembo types. Title page drawing of swords 
crossed over a heart by Adrian Wilson. 


[152] Dillon, Richard H. Images of Chinatown. Louis J. Stellman’s Chinatown Photographs. 
San Francisco, The Book Club of California, 1976. 68 pages. 7 14 x 8 34. 450 copies. 
Designed and produced by Adrian Wilson at The Press in Tuscany Alley, San Fran- 
cisco, with the assistance of Maria Poythress Epes and Alita Jenks. Calligraphy and 
Chinese motifs through the courtesy of Thomas Chinn. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[153] Welch, Marie de L. The Otherwise. Introduction by Muriel Rukeyser. San Fran- 
cisco, Adrian Wilson, 1976. 10 x 6 5%. 300 copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson at The Press in Tuscany Alley, San Francisco with the 
assistance of Maria Poythress Epes. The type is Spectrum designed by Jan van Krimpen. 
Western Books Exhibition. 


[154] Wilson, Adrian. The Making of the Nuremberg Chronicle. Adrian Wilson assisted by 
Joyce Lancaster Wilson. Introduction by Peter Zahn. Amsterdam, Nico Israel, 1976. 
Second revised edition, 1978. 253 pages and twelve color plates. 13 74 x 9 34. 1090 
copies. 

Bembo type. Title lettering by Hermann Zapf, Darmstadt. Endpapers: earliest 
printed map of northern Europe. Fifty Best Books of the Netherlands. 


1977 
[155] Cunningham, Imogen. After Ninety. Introduction by Margaretta Mitchell. Seattle 
and London, University of Washington Press, 1977. 111 pages. 1244 x9. 
Cover: Imogen’s Hands; endpapers: Imogen Photographing; drawings by Ruth 
Asawa. Centaur and Arrighi types. 


[156] De Caso, Jacques and Patricia B. Sanders. Rodin’s Sculpture: A Critical Study of the 
Spreckels Collection, California Palace of the Legion of Honor. San Francisco, The Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco; Rutland, Vt., Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., 1977. 360 pages. 
11y%x8%. 

Photographs by Joe Schopplein. Preface by lan McKibbin White. Bembo type. 


[157] Makinson, Randell L., Greene & Greene: Architecture as a Fine Art. With new photo- 
graphs by Marvin Rand and an Introduction by Reyner Banham. Salt Lake City and 
Santa Barbara, Peregrine Smith, Inc. 1977. 283 pages. 914 x9 ¥. 

This book is the prototype for the Peregrine Smith architecture series and was fol- 
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lowed by Bernard Maybeck: Artisan, Architect, Artist by Kenneth H. Cardwell. 
Palatino type. 


1978 
[158] Lyons, Jimmy with Kamin, Ira. Dizzy, Duke, The Count and Me, The Story of the 
Monterey Jazz Festival. With drawings by David Stone Martin and photographs by Peter 
Breinig, Tom Copi, George Hall, Jim Marshall, Veryl Oakland, Seymour Rosen, Grover 
Sales, Jon Sievert, Bonnie Tiegel, and Baron Wolman. San Francisco, A California 
Living Book, 1978. 184 pages. 814 x LI. 
Sabon type. 


[159] Stevenson, Robert Louis. A Child’s Garden of Verses, With nine poems not published 
in prior editions. Illustrations by Joyce Lancaster Wilson. Introduction by Janet Adam 
Smith. San Francisco, The Press in Tuscany Alley, 1978. 120 pages. 6 34 x 9 34. 500 
copies. 

Printed by Adrian Wilson with the assistance of Maria Poythress Epes, Jerry Red- 
dan, Adriane Bosworth, and Myra Levy. 

Centaur and Arrighi types on Arches laid text. 
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The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held in the new quarters at 
312 Sutter St., Room 510, in San Francisco at 11:30 on Tuesday, March 20, 1979. 
Gaye Kelly, Executwe Director 


Reviews 


Francis Barlow, First Master of English Book Illustration. Edward Hodnett. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1978. 237pp. illus. $35.00. 


Mr. Hodnett is an authority on book illustration and his book English Woodcuts 1480- 
1535 is the standard work on the subject. This is apparently the first major work about 
Francis Barlow. The author emphasizes Barlow’s position as the first English artist to 
understand and practice modern interpretive illustration although his reputation as an 
illustrator rests on only two books. The 107 illustrations are used to good effect as the 
author makes his points. 

But as this reviewer sees it, Hodnett makes his points at the expense of William 
Faithorne (1616?-1691), a contemporary of Barlow (1626?-1704). Hodnett ignores 
Faithorne almost completely, not even mentioning that Faithorne’s The Art of Graveing 
and Etching (1662) was the first treatise on engraving by a practicing English artist. Ido 
not wish to downgrade Barlow’s real achievements even though Hodnett himself styles 
Barlow as “‘the honest craftsman more often than he is the worker of the magic at the 
heart of all great art.’’ But if Hodnett had distinguished Barlow as the pre-eminent ani- 
mal artist and said his drawings of country life were essentially the first true examples 
of English art in this genre he would have been on stronger ground. Of the smaller de- 
tails it seems to me that there are too many unnumbered pages in the book, making quick 
thumbing something of a chore, and the six-item errata slip is only loosely inserted. 


Albert Sperisen 


J. Ross Browne, Adventurer. Lois Rather. Oakland: Rather Press, 1979. lllpp. 150 
copies, $20.00. Available from the Rather Press, 3200 Guido St., Oakland, CA 94602. 


Clif and Lois Rather have taken a ‘‘neighbor’’ of sorts as the subject of their newest 
book, their twenty-seventh in a decade of printing. Before he settled down at Pagoda 
Hill in Oakland’s Vernon Heights, J. Ross Browne had an exhilarating career as a trav- 
eler and adventurer, brutally honest and candid government secret agent, humorist, 
comic artist, and witty freelance author who influenced, among others, both Melville 
and ‘Twain. 

J. Ross Browne’s life is deftly sketched in this essay, which is illustrated with en- 
gravings made from his original caricatures and other drawings. Even though Lois 
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Rather has dug deeply into deed books and title abstracts, etc., in her research the text 
is very readable and enjoyable. In fact, this is a charming account of one of California’s 
most charming men. 

Two other recent works, both pamphlets, may still be available from the press, both 
of them of interest to many of our members. One is a sort of chapbook of typesticker 
quotes, Fine Points, A Printer’s Miscellany and the other is an attractively annotated and 
illustrated bibliography, Ten Ycars of the Rather Press. The Rathers’ next book will be on 
Lotta Crabtree’s fountain and Lois has completed most of the research on a book about 


Emerson in California in 1871. Richard H. Dillon 


My Udinotti: a Dialogue with Zeus. The Journals of Agnese Udinotti, Volume I. San Francisco: 
Amaranth Press, 1977. 72pp. illus. square octavo, paper over boards, with cloth spine. 
375 copies, $34.50. Available from Amaranth Press, 719 Clementina St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103. 


This is the first substantial book published by Amaranth Press and a highly creditable 
job it is. The stark clean cover is illustrated with a black and white photograph. The 
text is printed in black and brown, the brown being nearly identical in shade to the 
brown endpapers. The clean, strong Spectrum type is handled with deft restraint. The 
text layout is simple and uncluttered and the overall effect of the volume is one of ele- 
gance and strength. These elements of elegance and strength find their source in the text 
of this remarkable Greek author, painter, and sculptor. Linnea Gentry and Will Powers 
have risen to the demands of her forceful text with complete success and it seems safe to 
say that Agnese Udinotti would agree. Our thanks to Amaranth Press for giving the 
Club library a copy of their book and our congratulations on this beautiful achievement. 

D. Steven Corey 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


In 1963 when the Book Club’s library was reorganized a desiderata list was produced 
of fine printing and publishing particularly in the West. For some unexplained reason 
the 1929 Grabhorn edition of the Relation of Cabeca de Vaca was not on the list even 
though the Huntington Library had included the book, one of thirty, in an exhibit illus- 
trating the progress of fine printing since the fifteenth century. But at long last this gap 
in our library has been filled; we have purchased a fine copy and this noble volume has 
taken its place among our other examples of the great Grabhorn Press works. 


Through the generosity of bookseller John Windle the Book Club has three additional 
important books illustrated by Rigby Graham. They are Edmund Spenser’s Kilcolman 
printed by the Brewhouse Press in an edition of 85 copies in 1975; Faitheless Nellie Gray, 
Thomas Hood’s famous poem printed for private circulation for Christmas of 1975 by 


the Brewhouse Press; and The Oakham Canal by David Tew, 1968. This last is probably 
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the largest format printed by the Brewhouse Press and it is limited to 450 copies; ours 
is number 397. Members may recall that the Book Club had a notable exhibition of the 
joint work of Graham and Toni Savage in 1976. These three books by Graham improve 
our holdings of this incomparable artist-printer and we extend our sincere thanks to 


John Windle. 


Our thanks to Baxter Sperry for her checklist of the work she has printed at her Laurel 
Hill Press in Galt, California. Mrs. Sperry is a well-known Galt historian and she has 
worked under several federal government grants on Sacramento County history and on 
the Mexican Land Grant series. Besides her fifteen books on local history, Mrs. Sperry 
has illustrated many of them with engravings. This checklist is a welcome addition to 
our collection of private press bibliographies. 


The Book Club is grateful to member S. Gale Herrick for giving the library a copy of 
The Private Press of Lee Priory. The book is a 1978 Christmas keepsake from bookseller 
Tony Appleton of Brighton, England and consists of a short description of the press and 
a checklist of the fifty-one books published by the press from 1813 to 1823. Located at 
Ickham near Canterbury the Lee Priory Press was a truly private press founded by Sir 
Egerton Brydges. About half of the books were written, edited, or annotated by Brydges 
who employed two printers to do the actual presswork. Dibdin, commenting on the 
press, stated, ‘‘. . . . there is consummate taste in the setting up of title-pages, and per- 
haps unrivalled beauty in the working of the wood-cuts.”’ We are pleased to have a copy 
of this attractive and admirable book which was limited to only 100 copies. 


Board member Gale Herrick has given the Club a copy of the 1977 AIGA Book Show 
catalogue, a well-illustrated and unusually fine production. This copy will be on view 
at the Club for any who are interested. Mr. Herrick has also presented to the Club a 
copy of the 1978 Bohemian Club Grove Play which was printed last year by Amaranth 


Press of San Francisco. 


And from Donald Fleming of Orinda we have received a copy of his latest effort from 
his Press of the Golden Key entitled My First Poem by George Sterling. The text is from 
the collection of James L. Henry at The Bancroft Library. Our copy is number 36 of 40 
copies and is signed by Mr. Henry and Mr. Fleming. Our thanks to Mr. Fleming for re- 
membering us. Albert Sperisen 


Mr. Charles Antin of the Research Institute of America, Inc. in New York has given the 
Club library a boxed set of thirty-six pieces of private press printing, all 444" by 7” in 
dimension, entitled Folio of Private Presses. Mr. Antin, who organized this keepsake as he 
calls it as a labor of love elicited reponses from printers in the U.S., England, and Can- 
ada. The variety of the pieces is fascinating and the contributions contain much useful 
information as well since many of the proprietors stated their philosophy of printing and 
why they took up printing. Some of the contributions are from relatively well-known 
presses such as Leonard Bahr’s Adagio Press and the Bird and Bull Press of Henry Morris. 
On the other hand I would venture to say that the Capgee Press and the Four Winds 
Press are not familiar to most of our readers. 
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Taken as a whole the examples gathered are eloquent testimony that the private press 
moyement continues to flourish. In that regard it is pleasing to note that in his foreword 
Mr. Antin mentions the encouragement given to the private press movement by that 
“excellent publication, Fine Print .. .”’ of San Francisco, now in its fifth year. The vari- 
ous libraries such as ours and institutions with graphic arts collections which were cho- 
sen to receive gift sets were indeed fortunate. 


The 1975 listing of Private Press Books published by the Private Libraries Association of 
England has been received. This is the seventeenth annual checklist and it records books 
and pamphlets from some 120 private presses published in the Western world in 1975. 
As usual, the checklist consists largely of English and U.S. private press books issued 
during the year but a few books omitted from earlier volumes have also been included. 
A reasonably careful count revealed entries for forty-eight English presses, forty-six in 
the U.S., five each in Australia and Italy, four from Canada, three each from France and 
Germany, two apiece for Ireland, Scotland, and the Netherlands and one each from 
Jamaica, Wales, Denmark, and Mexico. 

There are twelve illustrations, a bibliography, and an index. In the bibliography, 
styled ‘“The Literature of Private Printing,”’ there are entries for the first time for Fine 
Print, volume one number one of which appeared in January of 1975. Although she did 
not write any articles which could have been specifically cited, it is regrettable that 
there is no entry or mention at all of Sandra Kirshenbaum, founder and editor-in-chief of 
Fine Print, which is the most important publication concerning the arts of the book avail- 
able today. 

The 1975 checklist is available for $8.00 or $4.00 to members of the PLA from Private 
Libraries Association, Ravelston, South View Road, Pinner, Middlesex, England. 


The library has received from member Randy B. Mafit a copy of Imprint: Oregon magazine 
volume 4 number 1, the Spring 1978 issue, in which appears ‘“The Edward S. Burgess 
Collection”? which Mr. Mafit co-authored with Mr. Perry D. Morrison. Imprint: Oregon 
is the house organ of the University of Oregon Library and the Burgess Collection was 
the nucleus of the small but fine rare book collection at the library. 

Edward Sandford Burgess was professor and head of the Department of Biology at 
Hunter College in New York. His collection included thirty-eight manuscripts dating 
from the tenth century, fifty-two incunabula, and over a thousand other choice volumes 
of the classics and English literature. His sister, Julia Burgess, long-time member of the 
Department of English at the University of Oregon, brought the collection to the Uni- 
versity eventually. The acquisition of the collection by the university through a com- 
bination of gift and purchase makes fascinating reading and involves, among others, 
A.S.W. Rosenbach, the Anderson Galleries, and Belle da Costa Greene. The univer- 
sity’s experience “‘illustrates the pitfalls awaiting bibliographic amateurs engaged in 
giving and receiving.” 


The Club library has purchased a quasi-facsimile copy of Bligh’s A Narrative of the Mutiny 
on board his Britannic Majesty's ship Bounty . . . originally printed by William Spotswood 
of Philadelphia in 1790. This facsimile edition was printed in 1977 by the Franklin 
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Court Printshop and Bindery in Philadelphia, which the colophon states was established 
‘to promote and preserve printing and bookbinding techniques of the late eighteenth 
century.” Bligh’s Narrative is their most ambitious undertaking to date. The book was 
printed and bound to conform ‘‘as closely as possible to eighteenth-century methods, 
using reproduction equipment,’ and was limited to 350 copies. The term rather should 
be dismally ordinary eighteenth-century methods since the book is aggressively colonial 
in appearance. The inking is uneven, the paper is completely unlike anything used in the 
eighteenth century and the illustrations which were gratuitously added to this edition 
are singularly uninteresting and unillustrative. The eighteenth century should be allowed 
to rest in peace. D. Steven Corey 


Mr. Abe Lerner of New York has sent the Club a copy of the keepsake he presented to 
members of the Double Crown Club of London on the occasion of his speech to them on 
September 28 which was on “‘Fine Printing and Private Presses in the U.S. Today.”’ 
The keepsake is entitled ‘‘Excerpts from the Postscript by Stanley Morison to the 1967 
edition of First Principles of Typography,’’ and was limited to 175 copies printed at The 
Oliphant Press in New York. Our thanks to Mr. Lerner for this thoughtfulness. 


Serendipity 





Members who purchased our recent John Steinbeck book Letters to Elizabeth might like to 
know of a new book, In Search of Steinbeck by Anne-Marie Schmitz, Los Altos, CA: 
Hermes Publications, 1978. There are fifteen color photographs of the places Steinbeck 
lived with an accompanying text. The thirty-one page book sells for $35.00. Member 
Sal Noto brought the book to our attention and thinks very highly of it. 


Sometime in the fall of 1979 the Book Club will sponsor another of our periodic auc- 
tions. All members are invited to contribute items of fine printing, etc. to the auction, 
all proceeds of which will go to the library. This is a good way to “‘recycle’”’ books from 
your own collections, obtain new desirables, help the Book Club and have a good time. 
Our past auctions have been great fun and we are looking forward to this one. A date for 
sending or delivering your donations to the Book Club will be announced later. 


The American Antiquarian Society will hold a conference in the fall of 1980 on ‘‘Print- 
ing and Society in Early America.’’ The purpose of the conference is to encourage and 
give focus to inter-disciplinary scholarship on the history of printing from 1640 to 1860 
and its relationship to social and cultural patterns. The conference steering committee 
is recruiting participants from a variety of disciplines and is encouraging fresh ap- 
proaches and new thinking about the history of printing in its broader context. The 
committee invites inquiries and expressions of interest from scholars in history, litera- 
ture, American studies, geography, folklore, linguistics, sociology, anthropology, jour- 
nalism, communications and speech, musicology, religion, and bibliography. Those in- 
terested should contact William L. Joyce, Education Officer, American Antiquarian 
Society, 185 Salisbury St., Worcester, Mass. 01609. 
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190 Bon Air Center ¢ Greenbrae, California 94904 ¢ Telephone (415) 461-9400 


ART ¢ HISTORY ¢ LITERATURE ¢ MUSIC 
Tours of Original Design 
Austria England Switzerland 


| 
| 
AUSTRIAN ENCOUNTER. Visit Austria’s art, history, 
literature, and music museums; palaces and municipal 
| buildings; and churches. Outstanding sightseeing from Vienna 
to Linz, Salzburg, Innsbruck, Bregenz, Zell am See, Graz, and | 
| Vienna. Tour dates and rates are: May 6-28, $1990; June 
17-July °9> $2155; “and “August 5227,052 loo meoingic 
supplement $140. 
| LITERARY ENGLAND. Visit English authors’ residences and 
| birthplaces; sites they used for models and settings; and 
museums and libraries displaying their relics. Special tour of 
| Poldark Country sites in Cornwall. Tour dates and rates are: 
| May 20-June 11, $1930;July 8-30, $1980; and August 19-Sep- 
i tember 10, $1930. Single supplement $215. 
SPECTACULAR SWITZERLAND. Visit Switzerland’s art, 
| history, and literature museums and its historic sites. Outstan- 
) ding sightseeing from Zurich to Basel, Bern, Geneva, Zermatt, 
Lugano, St. Moritz, Interlaken, and Luzern. Tour dates and 





| rates are: June 3-25 and July 22-August 13, $2120; and 

September 2-24, $1990. Single supplement $145. 

| NOVEL NARRATIVES. Visit residences and birthplaces of 
English and Scottish novelists; museums and libraries display- 

| ing their relics; and many sites used as models and settings by 

| them. Tour dates and rates are: June 3-25 and July 22-August 

13, $1945. Single supplement $205. 

| ACTS AND SCENES. Attend performances at the Chichester 

| Festival, Bristol’s Theatre Royal, Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 

| Pitlochry Festival, and Great London Theatres. Visit places 
associated with drama and dramatists. Tour dates and rates 

| are: May 6-28, $1890; July 8-30, $1960; and September 2-24, 

| $1870. Single supplement $200. 

| ODES AND SONNETS. Visit residences and birthplaces of 

| English, Scottish, and Welsh poets; several museums and 

libraries displaying their relics; and some sites used as models 

| and settings by them. Tour dates and rates are: June 17-July9 | 

| and August 5-27, $1930. Single supplement $200. 


Call or write for our free brochure. 
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